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ON THE INFLUENCE OF THI 
FINE ARTS. 
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Anrmoucu the Polite Arts can 
never attain excellence but in 
wealthy and polished state, their ru- 
diments exist among all barbarians ; 
and judging from that well Knowu 
fact, and the antique monuments of 
unknown times which are yet re 
maining, We must suppose they have 
all originated in the very lntuney of 
the human race. To follow the pu- 
erilitics of authors who pretend to 
attribute these inventions to indivi- 
duals, or even to particular nations, 
is as ridiculous as to examine which 
of the birds first built a nest. But 
to trace the history of the Polite 
Arts from the time when it emerges 
from fable aud conjecture, must be 
a very interesting and usetal inyes- 
ligation. By this we may ascertain, 
from indisputable evidence, the 
imaginative powers of man in va- 
rious situations, periods, and con- 
dituons : may perceive clearly 
the degree and execllence of sone 
of nis intellectual attainments, which 
we know to be conneeted in certain 
ways with others; and thus shall 
be materially assisted in torming a 


a 


\ 


judgment of the characters and 
manners of people of antiquity. 
From such iuvestigation it will 


be found, that the Fine Arts contri 
bute to enlighten and 
mankind in several ways, 
ly presenting permanent and atts 
IEiVile 


ameliorate 
By mer 


tive images of beauts, they 
the mind to the consideration and 
Jove of what is noble, serene, grand, 
and gracelul-—qualities incompati- 
ble with the degrading and deform- 
ing ellects of vice and folly. The 
genuine admirers of beautiful works 
of art are usually amiable chara: 
ters; and if some of the most osten- 


i 


tatious dignitaries, who have em- 
ployed great artists, have been bad 
meu, there is reasou to suspect they 
were also bad connoisseurs. True 
taste, we argue, is conducive to vir 
tue; and the Fine Arts produce the 
food by which this taste is nourislis 
cd. ‘Rhus far we have mentioned 
the efleets of beautiful images only ; 
but the imitative arts possess ano 
ther, and perhaps a more commaud- 
ing influence over the mind: they 
fix and reuder permanent those ex 
piessious of passion or sentiment, 
Which in nature are as evanescent 
as they are powerlul. All the im- 
pressive ellcects of a great action, o1 
memorable incident, are by their 
micans communicated to the world, 
id preserved for the instruction of 
posterity. The religion of the Pagan 
nations was cherished and stimu- 
lated by the awful and beautiful 
forms of those personifications un- 
der which they worshipped the Su- 
preme Being; and the Christians ot 
the Roman church have invoked 
imitiar aid from the works of the 
-reatest masters since the revival of 
Art. OGurown more philosophical 
faith has hitherto rejected such as 
as might be derived froma 
enlisuay the ot the 
unlearned in the cause of religioa, 
by coverme the walls of our churches 
With irresistible instruction. Butwe 
possess many works, whieh, by thei 
poctcal heightening, add furvour 
ind sentiment to the devotion even 
of a Protestant; and pethaps the 
timc not far distant, whea the 
initauve arts may contribute more 
extensively to the attractions of out 
In the mean time they 


Sistanee 


Imaginations 


Is 


relinion. 


continually furnish works comme 
morative of characters 
of whieh mankind are justly proud 

works which cannot be viewed with 
oul exciting in the spectator the 


and events 
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sentiments: and who, 
is aware of the nature and powe: 
mental associations, will say 
such impulses are unimportant 

Of Poetry and Elistory the mind is 
enabled to form stronzer and mors 
lasting impressions by the aid of 
the painter, because his images are 
more strikivg than those which the 
ordinary reader will derive from the 
perusal of a book. Hitherto we 
have alluded to the hig 
of the imitative arts; 
swerable as we conceive 
uments to be, we know there are 
persons ready to assert, that the 
greater part of the werks of Art ar 

not of this ,! 


noblest 


est bran 


and, unan- 











1 hey wre ail, dow 
ever, beneficial to soe iety. 

A consi 
dustry of artists is exercised in pro 
viding aceurate and ample informa- 
tion, which, entering the mind 
through the eye, is reeeived far 
more promptly, and produces infi- 
nitely more perfect and permanent 
ideas, than the most exact verbal 
description. Thus modern litera 
ture is strencthened with additional 
and the know- 
ledge are widely spread, and placed 
every Tay 

! 


‘lass. 





rable portion of the in- 





powers, means ot 





within the 


reach of 


dual. The notorious ard most im- 
portant consequence ts hat mst 
and correct ideas are general ne 
tertained on subjcets whieh former 
ly were but little understood as 
the per s.r mie, and n rs 
oi the rots fo 1 via 
ne \ ! til : is ‘ > t th 
nite varicty of | luctions of Na- 
ture and Art dispersed all over the 
worl! haowled which the 
mited time and faculties of ma 
could never have attained wrt 

the assistance of the imitative arts, 


aid rencered easy of ar 
The 
nof public ane 
sis of great national impor 


must greatly d 


Is by the 
quisition designing and con 
structi even private 


edifice 
anec, ior ou til 


esteem and respect we 


pet 1 the 


may obtain from coten porary fo- 
reigners, as well as from our own 
posterity Besides, our minds are 
enlarged and improved by the fre 


! 
s 
i 


quent contemplatiun ol 


vraudeur 








and beanty tn the 





which we lise, and 
or beii Phe o 
venl tune nearly st 
ot Painting, but th . 
advantage of super 


amongstus it has hitherto been 
nerally numentel 
purposes, in this limited 


conlined to om 
and even 


sph re if disp nses no lithe ber 
fis simmlest etlorts enable us to i 
du! t feel that is sacred, pur 


aleutated to 
over 


ind consolatory, ond « 
the 


and 
mouruer; off 


oppressed 


eed heart of the 
Indeed h 


ehar 
‘morative 


ith the sa- 


ve oits) comm 
marbles been sprinkled v 
: ; 


lutary tears of mitigated ancuish. 
Portrwture affords as much piea- 
stre as any branch of these arts. 
Its appeals to the absent lover-—-the 


orphan—-the 
ttest the worth 
tle bistory 


allectionate desolate 


widow—can all wella 
of these 


memorials: wh 


claims them as important records, 
and taste regards them as produe- 
tions of Art possessing great and 


peculiar beauties. Even a tavourite 
a dog 


view, or the resemblance of 

or a horse, are things closely inter- 
woven withour sympathies, and not 
to be eradicated by critical arro- 
gance, or the narrew exclusive spl 
rit of professional monopoly But 


the purchase of intell 
sures, of splendour, and 
swhich the Fine Arts 
supply the most exectient part. Tle 
greater the proportion of such re 
dundant wealth is expended in the 
encouragement of the 
more will society improve in virtue, 
refinement, and prosperity, 


cetual pl 
man 


cenec, towar 


these arts, 








’ ’ — . 
fur common peopie of London, 
civing 
tion, are prout 

civil to foreigners, against Whom, 


and especially the French, they ea- 


wavy to their vatural laciina 
} 
4s 


arrogant, aad un- 


ieitain a great prejudice,and cherish 
a pro und hatred, treating such as 
contempt 





come among them with 
and insult. The 
also proud, have n 


} an 2 ; . 
defects of Luc iower Gras 


hubiaily, though 


so usually the 





} »] 

rs, Gispiay- 
‘ 1 ee 

inug a certain degree of pollieness 


iowaras Sik 





courtesy 


this is still more 


aud hCrs | 


aud the case with 
those gentlemen who have been out 
of the hingdom, and travelled, they 
having taken a lesson ia | 
from the manners of other nations. 
Almost all of them speak Preach 
aud Italian, and readily apply thera- 


selves to learn the latter langu ve 


lileuess 


from the good will which they en- 
terlain towards our nation; and, 
although by their civil treatment of 


furcign gentlemen, Whoin they en- 


deavour to imitate, thes moderate a 
Jittle that silliness or unecoulloess 
Which is pec ir to them, vel they 
lake ila irthy Such gvod iahners 


1 


boat kk el w i ihe 


ea somteuity of the Italians, not 
t bie to get the betier of a cer- 
t ihe al tuclane) uy, V lic i lias 
‘ ra ‘ eternal ud- 
g minds Will wu Casall 
‘ i iin ge ral ai bry 
k ut j fd, plicotia it ‘ 
al potient bao tacit i 
i i, bea >! \ ! 4 
wil ikK boa cin by wins t t 
dujpatienec, but suner ticm ou 
atti ov | ire, la ! 
iti i phidty this pl ( 
i ial meinch i I ral 
foe Wiiteat 1 oan | ivein ( nt 
wl b.ibokal are Wire Peta thal 
tua those im tue south, tie borimes 
being saturmine, and the lawer some- 


what more ives 


Aliey considera 


vibe lu ad 


burt ibin pelure Ley ¢ 








aghsh Cr icler. lle 


and they maintain their opinion with 
the greatest obstinacy. [tis a com- 
mon custom with the lower order of 
people, however, rather than with 
ihe nobility, who are less given to 
it, alter diuner or at pablic houses, 
when they are transacting business 
of any kind, to take tobacco, and 
smoke, so that there does not passa 
day in which the artizans do not ine 
dulge themselves in going to the 
public-houses, which are exceediug- 
ly numerous, neglecting their work, 
however urgent it may be ; hence it 
is, thatthe French make fortunes in 
London, ter, being more attentive 
to their business, they sell their ma- 
nufacturcs ata lower price than the 
Linglish, who woald fain derive the 
same prolits as other arlizans, how- 
ever litile they work. 

The English are men ofa hand- 
some countenance and shape, and 
of an agreeable complexion, which 
is attributable to the temperature of 
the climate, to the nature of their 
food, and to the use of beer rather 
and, above ail, to the 
salubrity of the air, which is almost 
always clear ; that thick atmosphere 
nirom a distance ko- 
over London,not being caused 
by corrupt vapours, bat arising ca 


than wine, 
Which Is sec 
yering 


sually fromthe smoke of the mineral 


eval trom Scotland, which Issucs 
fromthe chimneys, and which the 
coal be Imran vole ALNOUsS SUS LANCE, 
produces lu great quantities. 

Phe wowen tn Loudon are not in- 
ferris to the men cituer in stature 


rin beauty, for they are allot them 
.and tor the mest par 


Wili DiIAaCh CVCS, ZHbUnUANCE ol 


ight-eoloured hair, and a meatuess 
witch is eXireme, their only per- 
il detect bein thew tecth, which 
a hot cnerakes speaking, very 
witte. ‘dhe live Wilh ait the inberty 
1 al tine ustom of thie Country au 
thoriz a ct un LES Pe USE 
i hat iparot constraitt ana 
I ‘ ‘ ss W il Vi cu 
VY thee Woilen { j Cuuiries, 
and y \ hie ver they 
precast t Her atoj coli iy 
andl msc aol ft LOWCE Gruecr c- 


quecnhey ’ Sf tr as lu 
julien ba ly play 


116 bic of 
very fond of paying respect to fo- 
reiguers, and in society show them 
a vast deal of courtesy and atten- 
tion. The slightest possible intro- 
duction is sufficient to be admitted 
to their conversation, on the same 
terms as their countrymen and re- 
lations, who, on their parts, behave 
to them with the greatest modesty, 
holding temale honour inthe highest 
respect and veneration. They do 
not easily fall in love, nor throw 
themselves into the arts of men ; but 
ifthey are smitten by the amorous 
passion, they become infatuated, 
and sacrifice all their substance for 
the sake of the beloved object; and 
ifhe deserts them, they are sunk 
into great despair and afliction. 
heir style of dressing is very cle- 
gant, entirely after the French fa- 
Shion, and they take more pride in 
rich clothes (which are worn of value 
even by women of the lowest rank) 
than in precious jewels, all their 
expense in the latter article being 
confined to pearls, of which they 
wear necklaces of very great price; 
consequently, pearls are in great 
esteem and request in) England. 
They are remarkably well informed 
in the dogmas of the religion they 
profess; and when they attend at 
the discourses of their ministers or 
preachers, they write down an 
abridgment of what they say, havine 
mtheirletters abbreviations, which 
facilitate to them and to the men 
also (thanks to their natural quick - 
and the 
senius) the power of doing this with 
rapidity ; and this they do that they 
may afterwards avail themselves otf 
it in the controversies and disputes 
which they hold on religious mat 
Such and so creat is the re 

spect which the Muelish 
jor their women, that in their howses 
the latter govern eveiy thing despo- 
tically, making themselves feared 
by the men, courateous as they are 
on other oeeasion and of a most 
manty spirit, and valiant im war, 
both by land and sea, to 


ness aeuteness of thei 


ters 


entertain 


a ale gree 


that amounts almost to rashuess. 
dhe teutii of this remark may be 
seen by recursine to the history of 
ft Vite vihom they bras !, I te 





‘ Bagh 





Cha errr, 


verned hy queens, who have remned 
overthem with an authority that 
was absolute, and more decided 
than that of kings themselves, 
There is po want of any thing what- 
ever in London, because all things 
go onrecularly and in order. For the 
accommodation of those who have 
business which obliges them to co 
about in different directions, there 
are found at every corner decent 
coaches, well equipped, to carry 
passengers either into the country 
or about the city ; of these there 
are reckoned to be altogether cight 
hundred ; they are taken by time, 
charging so much an hour, and 
something extra for the first : and 
onthe Thames, all the way from 
Windsor to the Flect, there are ten 
thousand small boats, to take per- 
sons up and down the river, or to 
ferry them over from one side to the 
other. For the perfect security ot 
walking in the city by day, not only 
all dancer of violence, but even all 
fear or suspicion is removed by the 
tinst carrying arms; 
and, therefore, with the exception ot 
foreigners, few wear a sword. At 
night, the streets are lighted till a 
eertain hour in the morning, by 
large lanterns, disposed in) various 
furnis, and fixed with great regu 
larity ag 
ond wl 


prohibition ag 


aAinst the doors of houses; 


enever you Wish for them, 
ou mas find boys at every step. who 
hted tore he 


which 


s 
? ie 


un before you with 
To obviate the 


might wise in cCousequens ce of quar 





disorders 


is ap- 


rels, or other ollenees, there | 


pointed, in every oncotthe six and 
twenty wards into which London is 
divided, a constable, who, on such 
occasions attends, and orders the 
quarrellers or delinquents to be 
taken up: and let their rank be 


what it 
submit, being 
prison, or confined in certain 
chines called stocks, which are pr 
pared for the purpose. ‘To guard 
the city, inhabitants are 
obliged every nightto co the rounds 
and to patrole the streets of therr 
with halberts; and 
whoever is guilty ofany excess. they 
horton 


may, they are obliged to 


driven by foree inte 


mea 


some of the 


ward, armed 


in order 


rer thee 


partsh prison 














fo present himin the morning at the 
criminal bar; copsequently the city 
can be traversed and business car- 
ried on freely and securely at all 
hours, there being appointed by the 
public,for the convenience of traders 
and others, certain persons called 
sworn porters, who execute with 
approved fidelity whatever is com 
mitted to their charge, carrying even 
money in large sums. 





ROPOMONTADES ESPAGNOLES. 
jsom the “ Toadon M i 

In the novel of **The Abbot,” 
where Queen Mary is offended by 
the taunts of one of the rebel lords, 
she asks her attendant for the **Ro- 
domontades Espagnoles’—-a_re- 
buke which the peer feels suficient- 
ly for her purpose. The passage 
reminded me ofa little adventure. 

It may be now six years since I 
found myself one evening in the 
heart of a forest ia Lorraine. My 
business Was not with the world, or 
the men of the world,—-so Ll avoided 
the high road, where [T should have 
found nothing eclse, and generally 
took up my rest for the night in the 
houses of the farmers. Nature is 
the same every where, butin Paris ; 
and ET found decent hospitality for 
my civility, and for the triiling con. 
tributions whieh Eeould prevail on 
pride to accept—and which it 
seldom accepted without a look of 
halt-courteousness and halt de- 
fines th 
a mere Wandering collector of the 


ttlo ay ainter, orcevento 


eurious shades and shapes of the 
humanheart, was worth twice the 
honey. 

It was a delicious evening, one ot 
those in whieh Auiunm puts on all 
its beauty, as if to make us crieve 
tor its departure But L leave the 
setting sun, and its radiance upon 
forest, and lake, and mountain, to 
those whose pens are dipped ia 
poctry. My business is to talk of 
ether things. The path which had 
been pointed out to me by a red- 
checked carcon, with hair as brown 
es the ch nuts that be was cather- 


ne, scoped leadime ¢ per tuto the 


« heuvalesh € havacier.— Rodomonts “i 


Lspagnodes, WI 





forest. L was rapidly losing sight 
of the suu, among oaks and elms 
that might have made the “ mast 
ofsome great Ammiral.” Stories 
of banditti came lucklessly over my 
recollection. I listened for the 
baying of a dog,—the whole canine 
race seemed to have been struck 
with sudden dambness, 1 plunged 
on, but what had been a path was 
now a thicket. A glimpse of the 
sky through the vault of branch and 
Jeaf above showed me that the sun 
wasdown; it was twilight without 
the wood, and nightwithin. {f sud- 
denly remembered what I had heard 
from my last host, that I was in a 
royal forest. My next step might 
then be on the lair of a wild boar, 
and 1 might be, like Polonius, at 
supper, not where Late, but where 
Iwas eaten. My powers were now 
fairly tasked, and after a consulta- 
tion with the two most perplexing 
advisers in the world-—anxicty and 
ignorance—lI fired my only pistol, 
Without knowing whether my signal 
might not invite a banditti. The 
report of the pistol was answered by 
hallooings and the sound of horns 
on every side, and in afew minutes 
Iwas surrounded by helf a dozen 
robust, dark-featured men with cou- 
teaur de chasse, and rifles in their 
hands. They were the gamckeepers, 
who were on the look-out for in- 
truders on the king's vension,—-and 
my pistol had put the forest onthe 
alert. | soonproved myselicuiltless 
of poaching, and alter a good deal of 
coarse humour on all sides, was led 
to the honse of the chief farmer of 
the district, the Srevr Bourdeille, 
who received me at his door, and, 
with the prorusion of bows and com. 
pliments, whicha Prenchman tn his 
hour of etvility lavishes on every 
thine humantrom his mistress down- 
wards, introduced me to his man- 
sion. tle was a venerable and 
handsome old man, with long white 
locks. Yet age had come gently 
upon him, and * his eye was not 
dim, neither was his natural force 
abated Ile had served,—-and when 
we fell into conversation, our talk 
ral 


wasot' ham-breadth seapes U the 


inmmivent, deadly breach Above 











rié da donionds 
the fire-placc,—a huge hearth piled 
with wood, that lighted up a circle 
of bright faccs of sons and daugh- 
ters,—hung an old picture of aca- 
valicr, somewhat obseured by 


the 
th 


hospitable smokes of this ball of 


breakfast, dinner, supper ; but evi- 
denily painted by a superior hand, 
The tigure was inthe costume of the 
age of Henri Quatre. Hewas lying 
ona sofa, with a little table beside 
him; amanuscript was onthe table, 
—aud trom the pen sull hovering 
over it in his hand, and his look 
ic leaf,—that in- 
deseribable look of authorship, the 
complacency — compounded 
ibt and delight—he 
ously ji yetthe smile was 
ona pale countenanee, and 
handsome and manly features were 
worn thin by pain and continement. 
A few ; laid 


aorainst 





down tl certain, 


xray 


, ' 
ol ac WAS ODVI- 





the 





ieces of armour were 
the walls,—and a 
with ahandle in the shape ofa cross, 
hung beside his pillow. ‘I 
was sinking, and a long rich ray 
fell upon the yellow hair of 2 page 
sleeping beside the couch, with lis 
head on his knees, 
pace, he had failen asleep to his own 


sword, 


sun 


juke Brutus’s 
minstrelsy,—for &@ guitar was slide 
ing from his band to the 
room was fill 


floor. ihe 
lwith thai sweet and 
tempered golden light,which e 


fromthe sky of a 


Continental 
Sit, dyed and softened thro 
ments thick With v 


\pt my 


nes ana rr S. 


iMGmtpahion of 


the | ur “You are 
suid the oll man, ** l ancestor, 
aman of famous nat ni aay, 
and as wallhant Inu maas Wis 
a iit bower. Phat; ttre Was 
painted by an It i listin the 
suite t ood dlent ind las 
been down as a tj ) ; 
irom Son ¢ r Sine you 





Lord of 


the famous 


Ibruntome >; he is in his sick cham. 
the Rudomontades Bs 
pagu 

I remained under this hospitable 
days, and might have 


remained there 


root for sci 
during pleasure on 
eoudition of ta lil- 


old 


alliy O18 the aces 


pioacad loiclatica Of Luis bin 





(its 








mran. 
taken at random. “ilic Spauireiis of 
tae Sintecuta ce 

Thiest t 

been formed by a sucees 


Vivextiacts fro 





reons voi 
‘ 
SION OF GENe 


hark ‘ 
' 
H 


, , “ig 
fine uisneca Lenerais,—and ¢ 
the Fitth, by his regu 


had viven iscipline to their native 


siern arity, 


valour, The possession ui the sew 
sorid had inilamed the wational 
rit to iis highest exaltation; 
and Spanish soldier had 
equal for boasting and bravery. 
When IT was with the Freach 
i ps at Malta, about twelve thou- 
ind men were sent by the hing of 

Spain,under Peseara, to the Grand 
‘laster's sked 
Spaniards how many 
arrived, * Why, sir, said 
we have three thousand italians and 
but we 


he 


ro ' 


assistance lia one 


. J ‘ , 
ot te troups 


had he, 
three thousand Ge 
have y six thousand 

e reckoned the Ualiaus and Ger- 


rinans, 


on StHOICTS, 


for nothia ,. 





“When ntonio di Leyva was 
made cover wt Vaviasaexnpecta- 
t noi its ¥ by saneis |. four 
hundred Sp vere appointed 
to compose part ol Une aryisou 
Phe oflicers and mentiatly retused, 


Phe Spanish companies (said they. 





have not! todo wiih watehing 
wall Pheir business is to be in- 

nel tnthe fi i niust he 
reserved tor em en tor ne 
Stukes that turnt olwa A 
} rodomontade ciid y¢ ‘ ide 


it cood at the battle oi i 


they entered ch held Siouill, 
* Kierc comes the Miarquis( aeseatra) 
and his Spaniards.’ 
- wer fine red ' i i 
me ? Ni rmaoa a ¢ Wale az 
it Wi ;swoid he was a 
breneiman, but bad served a to 
timein the S peu ul sid 
Was now ly speanisi i 
asied him why he wal 1 wai { 
rites. rlis wvnswer was, * Misii to 
keep on i teri with th iaw, 
tor my swordis so fond of tightiu 


that bo should have the troubie ot 


drawing itatevery Siep, and when 


+] | ® 
once it Was drawn there would be 
, } , 
no stop to tis staugiutes 
** Une guldicr scaiu ty anuliuci af 








itayv held of you, Pwill fing you up 


so high wathat you willbe dead before 
vou conte to the greund.’” 

Giese loity projycetions seem to 
have been a favourite boast, 


“+P ent off,’ said a Spanish 


‘ihe head of every Moor 


soldte '. 
that b kill, and toss them so high, 
hat before they come down 

if eaten by the ties.’ 
which 


agala, 

they are ha 
*Atthe revolt of Si 

was taken by Henry the Secon 

Vrance, three Sy i 

posted themeelyes in a turret, from 


nna, 


lol 





abisa 





which nethins could distod them. 
defendcd themselves despe- 


Phe French general, M. de 


tnoved by ther vravery, of 


hat as they had Loen tour or 





s without food, they had eniy 


cownto be fea and set at 


t \} olthem Us read irow 
a loop hl Vi are ipard iLnecsE 
ollire hor swore md ias for haneer, 
when our provisions are goue, we 
have mleniv of tiles, and we will 


grind and eat them. 
: of Sicona, between 


ian, the Spa- 





gave vreateredit to Ast Iphe 
Dahon. * tie made, saidtoey 
staughter, that ut 


him bet to touch am 


sword, and tclow tumbled dowa 
a ! 
hey boasted ¢ ) the 
‘ ! ’ ss i 
al ! Hiatt i 
1 i ud t pian head 
on el j that thes i 
‘ ish prisoner, hi ( 
iterti . au 
bvar, is ashed, v H il ' 
1 yrs y ol hit’? Nothing, 
Wa atl ttsW * wu il y 
| i for thirty 1 ! Lalu . 
hil i ‘ binie ti \ bat 
. aa Lind nower Was 
truc, tur 1 hl had waste is 
tim aly i { 
“Whea the Prince of Varma was 
marching to the suceour of Paris, 
he besiesed Lagny, to draw oll the 


king from the sie 
‘What,’ saidt 
lack atownatm: 


tell him,’ said 


re ob the capital, 
> king, * will he at 


very beard dio 
the duke 


tua French 











op +4 
meat 


prisoner, ‘that [T will take it, 
were onthe point of his moustache. 
The king sent to let him know that 
he would throw mountains of steel 
in his way. ‘If wish to fleaven, 
was the prince’s retort, * that they 
were mountains of gold, we should 
be only the richer.’ priuce 
took the town and relieved the ca- 
pital.” 

This man of observation attributes 
the superior bravery of the Spanish 
tivens to their high rate of pay, and 
tu its certainty, though it might 
be o delayed. It was 
ot the ancient military 


astonaiuly 


, 
the Opinion 


men of the day, that ne king, but 
ihe king of Spain, could keep an 
army long in a state of discipline, 


and that his secret was in the wealth 
arising from his vastterritory. The 
extent of his dominion was prodigi- 
ous, and unrivalled in Europe siuce 
the Roman empire. Philip the Se 
the same time 
reign of Spain, the Two ¢ 
Portugal, Sardinia, Corsica, the 
Canaries, Austria, Burgundy, the 
Milanese, Flanders, the Tyrol, and 
New World :—an overgrown 
dominion, to which no human wis 
dom was equal, and yet, which was 
shaken, not by the tendency of 
unwieidy authority to break into 

war, but by 


hers, and the as 
. 


sovVve 
icilies, 


cond was at 





ragtments, mor by 


rele 





Calvin were 


printivg: Luther aad 

the true conquerors of the spanish 
empire. The Spanish army was a 
model of internal regulatio: Bat 
ho troops were more apt to burst 
mit into sudden imutiny Let in 
this they proceeded by system. 
Riey usually began with aery to 
their o ers. ** OU, off with the 
geontlounmen ict them retire, he 
cause we intend to revolt.” They 


then proceeded to fix ou a command 


r, whom t y « il ** the chosen,” 
and who must net refuse the ap 
pointnent on pain ofdeath. They 
paid him regular obedience, and 


march: to tahe some town, which 
they pillaged. But those mutinies 
were, in general, rapidly broughi to 
order, 

(ne ofthe extravagancies of na- 
tional prejudice is the mutual con- 
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temptof the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese. The Spaniard’s character 
ofa nation, separated from his own 
applauded country only bya rivulet, 
with the same common ancestry, 
relizion, habits of life, and nearly 
the same language, is “ poros y 
hocus ;” *‘ few, and the few are out 
of their reason.” 

Some of these anecdotes are 
pleasantly illustrative of the preju- 
dice and boasting on both sides. 

“The Portuguese observe the an- 
niversary of the battle of Aliuvarata, 
with great rejoicings. The king 
said toa Spanish monk, who hap 





pened to have arrived at court 
during the ceremony, * What do 
you think of our féte ?) Have they 


such in Spain for their victories!’ 
* By no means,’ was the answer, 
‘for if we were to celebrate every 
victory of ours,every day would be 
a holyday, and the working people 
would die of hunger.’” 

The Portuguese were not inferior 
to this pleasant rodomontade, and 
sometimes the blow was direeted to 
even a more tender partthan mili- 
tary vanity. 

**Qn another anniversary of this 
battle, a Portuguese’ cordclicr 
preaching on the event, thus de- 
seribed the position of the parties : 
* We, the Christians, were on this 
side of the river, and the Casulianus 
ov the other.” 

“ Onedayin Lisbon [went into 
a silk-mereer’s shop; there was 
only ayoung gitlinthe shop, and as 
Po spoke good Spanish, i asked 
: ” "The girl 
ou this called out,* Here is a Spa 
niard who wants you.’ Hie eame, and 
perceiving that Twas French, tarn 
ed his rhetoric upon the girl. * Ty 
norant fool, are you not ashamed to 
eall a gentleman like thisa Spa 
niard ?” 

** But the Spanish boasting was 
sometimes elegant and satirical. 
When the French lost Naples, and 
Dy’ Aubigny, theirgeneral, was taken 
prisoner, the Frenchman, to show 
that he did not feel the defeat, ap 
plicd to the Spanish general for a 
set ofstout good horses, * that he 
might returo,”’ The equivocal phras: 


where was the master 





Radom pilades Esp snot * 





who 


Struck the Spaniard, replied 
* Thathe might return as soon as he 
pleased, and that be should be 
always treated with the same libe- 
rality.”’ 

Some of these rodomontades are 
pleasantfrom their boundless extra- 
vagance. They are chiefs 
of boasting, fine displays of 
wenius of bombast. 

* PT was,” said a Spanish captain, 
in the battle of Lepanto, in Dou 
John's ealley. We attacked the 
Yurkish admiral’s galley. Leave a 
thrust with my sword, it went inte 
the water. J did not give it with 
my whole force, but down it went, 
as deep as hell, and split Plato's 


nostrils,”” 


Caeurre 


the 


* Go,” said a soldier, if you 
know that fellow just past, or it 
vou have any regard for him, say 
prayers for his life. Lie has dis- 
ple ised me.” 

* P) Estrosse and T once asked a 
Spanish soldicr in’ [taly, whose 
name was Don Diego Leonis, what 
was the reason of this grand appel- 
lation, * It was given,” said he, 
* because Lkilled three lions in iar 
bary.’”’ 

* A young Spanish soldier was 
asked, how he had contrived to have 
his moustaches so large. 
moustaches’ said he 


* These 
mide 

that 
fed and cherished them 
sv fast and so long.’ 

That bricf and tamous speech ol 
Pescara, the favourite officer of the 
Spantsh companies, is more than a 
boast, it was the noble speech ol a 
gallant warrior. 

* Thearmy was drawn upto at 
tack Alviano the celebrated V ene 
tian. Pescara dismounted, and ad 
vaneing to the front with his pike 
in his hand, turned to his troops 
with these words : * Gentlemen, i 
it is my chance to fallin this battle, 
let me pot be trampled on by 
feet but your own.’ The soldiers on 
this gave a general shout, charged, 
and won the field.” 

The last anecdote I 
is one interesting to our 
pride. 

When Philip i 


were 


ot cannon-smoke, amd it os 


which has 


ann 


shall give 
Kaglish 


equipped bis 




















grand fleet nroainst England, T fre- 
quently met Sf anish soldiers and 
oflicers, who, alter their shipwreck, 
were making their way homewaris. 
They were full of lolty stories. 
Among the rest they told me thet 
there were in the feet 120 ships, the 
least of 300 tons. That they had 
forty or fifiy of 7 or SOO tons, and 
twe uty of from L000 to 1260, and of 
those four or five of the most incom- 
parable kind. Theu came on the 
rhodomontade. ‘ ‘the king had or- 
dered the ocean to be ready to re- 
eeive, thronghout his realm, his 
ships, or rather not ships, but moun- 
tains of timber. Lle had, in the 
same wav, ordered the winds to be 
quict, or to blow fair, without any 
storms, for his fleet 
he declared, would da.ken and 
overtop, not merely the trees and 
masts, but the weather-cocks on the 
steeples in England.” This was 
certainty a grand rodomontade. But 
the Armada came io nothing at all; 
partly by the vigilance and courage 
of that famous commander Drap, 
(for thus the Frenehman mutilates 
Drake) one of thecreatest officers 
that ever fought on the seas, or, 
perhaps, ever will; and partly by 
the storms and waves, probably 
too mach offended bv all this threat 

ening, as, we well know, they are 
extreme!y proud, and by no means 
pleased at being ivsalted in any 
way.” 

Thus simply and plainly does the 
old Cavalier give the recollections 
ot his brilkiant period, with the vi- 
vacity of a Frenchman, the poig- 
nancy of a court wit, and that mix 
ture of pleasant varrulity and dili- 
gent minuteness, that makes thre 
chronicies of his are the most de 
lightiul of all reading for the idle of 
the earth. 


whose shade, 


THE WARP, A TALE. 
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Tue secretary Sellner had begun 
to taste the first spring of happiness 
With his youthful bride. Their union 


was not tounded on that vague and 
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evanescent passion which often 
lives and dics almost in the same 
moment- -sympathy and esteem 
formed the basis of their attach- 
iment. ‘Time and experienee, with- 
out diminishing the ardour, had con- 
firmed the permanence, of their mu- 
tual sentiments. It was lone since 
they had discovered that they were 
formed fur cach other, but want of 
fortune imposed the necessity of a 
tedious probation; till Sellner, by 
obtaining the patent for a place, 
found himself in possession of an 
easy competence, and on the follow. 
ing Sunday brought bome in tri 
umpli bis long betrothed bride. A 
succession of ceremonions visits for 
some weeks engrossed many of 
those hours that the young couple 
would have devoted to each other. 
But no sooncr was this onerous daty 
fulfilled, than they eagerly escaped 
from the intrusion of seciety to their 
delicious solitude; and the fine 
summer evenings were but too short 
for plans and anticipations of future 
felicity. Sellner’s flute and Jose- 
phine’s harp filled up the intervals 
of conversation, and with their kar- 
monious unison seemed to sound 
the prelude to many succeeding 
years of bliss and concord. One 
evening, when Josephine had play- 
ed longer than usual, she suddenly 
cowptained of head-ache: she had, 
in reality, risen with this symptom 
of indisposition, but concealed it 
trom her enxious husband; natu- 
rally susceptible of nervous com- 
plaints, the attention which she had 
lent to the music, and the emotions 
it excited in her delicate frame, had 
increased a slight indisposition to 
fever, and she was now evidently ill. 
\ physician was called in, who so 
little anticipated danger that he 
promised a cure on the morrow. 
Dat after a night spent in deliriam, 
her disorder was pronounced a ner- 
vous fever, Which completely baffled 
the efforts of medical skill, and on 
the ninth day was confessedly mor- 
tal. Josephine herself was perfectly 
sensible of her approaching disso- 
lution, and with mild resignation 
submitted to her fate. 

Addressing her husband, for the 


— 
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last time, she exelaimed :-—" My 
dear Edward, Heaven can witness 
itis with unutterable regret that 
depart from this fair world, where 


1 have found with thee a state of 


supreme felicity ; but thoagh [am 
no longer permitted to live in those 
arms, doubt not thy faithful Jose- 
phine shall still hover round thee, 
and as a guardian-angel encircle 
thee till we meet again.” She had 
searecely uttered these words when 
she sunk on her pillow, and svon 
fell into a slumber, from which she 
awoke no more ; and when the clock 
was striking nine, it was observed 
that she had breathed her last. The 
agonies of Scllner may be more ea- 
sily conceived than described: du- 
ring some days it appeared doubtful 
whether he would survive; and 
when, after a confinement of some 
weeks, he was at length permitted 
to leave his chamber, the powers of 
youth seemed paralysed, his limbs 
were enfeebled, his frame emaciat 
ed, and he sunk into a state of stu- 
por, from which he was only to be 
roused by the bitterness of grief. 
To this poignant anguish succeeded 
a fixed melancholy ; a deep sorrow 
consecrated the memory ot his be- 
Joved : her apartment remained 
precisely in the state in whieh it bad 
been left previous to ler death ;—on 
the work-table lay her untinished 
task—-the harp stood in its aecus- 
tomed nook, untouched aud silent. 
Every night Selluer went in a sort 
of pilgrimage to the sanctuary ot his 
love, and taking his tute, breathed 
forth, in deep plaintive tones, his 
fervent aspirations for the cherished 
shade. He was thus standing in Jo- 
sephine’s apartment, lostin thought, 
when a broad gleam of moonlight 
fell on the open window, and from 
the neighbouring tower the watech- 
man proclaimed the ninth hour: at 
this moment, as if touched by some 
iuvisible spirit, the harp was heard 
to respond to his flute in perfect 
unison. Thunderstruck at this pro- 
digy, Sellner suspended his flute, 
and the harp became silent; he then 
began, with deep emotion, Jose- 
phine’s favourite air, when the harp 
resumed its melodious vibrations, 





thrilling with extasy. At this con. 
firmation ot his hopes he sank on 
the ground, no longer doubting the 
presence of the beloved spirit; and 
whilst he opeaed his arms to clasp 
her to his breast, he seemed to drink 
in the breath of spring, and a pale 
glimmering light flitted before his 
eyes. “IL know thee, blessee spi- 
rit,” exclaimed the bewildered Sell- 
ner, * thou didst promise to hover 
round my steps, to encircle me with 
thy immortal love. Thou hast re- 
deemed thy word; it is thy breath 
that glows on my lips; I find my- 
self surrounded by thy presence.” 
With rapturous emotion he snateh- 
ed the flute, and the harp again re- 
sponded, but gradually its tones be- 
came softer, till the melodious mur- 
murs ceased, and all again was 
silent. Sellner’s feeble frame was 
completely disordered by these ta- 
multuous emotions; when he threw 
himself on his bed it was only to 
rave deliriously of the harp: aftera 
slecpless night he rose only to anti- 
cipate the renewal of his emotions; 
with unspeakable impatience he 
awaited the return of evening, when 
he again repaired to Josephine’s 
apartment, where, as before, when 
the clock struck nine, the harp be- 
gaunto play, in concert with the flute, 
and prolonged its melodious accom- 
paniment ull the tones gradually 
subsided to a faint and tremulous 
vibration, and all again was silent, 
Exhausted by this second trial, it 
was with difliculty that Sellner tot- 
tered to his chamber, where the vi- 
sible alteration in bis appearance 
excited so much alarm, that the 
physician was again called in, who, 
with sorrow and dismay, detected 
aggravated symptoms of the fever 
which had proved so fatal to Jose- 
phine; and so rapid was its pro- 
gress, that in two days the patient's 
fate appeared inevitable. Sellner 
became more composed, and reveal- 
ed to the physician the secret of his 
late mysterious communications, 
avowing his belicf that he should 
not survive the approaching even- 
ing. No arguments could remove 
from his mind this tatal presage: as 
the day declined it gained strength ; 
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and he earnestly entreated, as a 
last request, to be conveyed to Jo- 
sephine’s apartment, The prayer 
was granted, Sellner no sooner 
reached the well known spot than 
he gazed with ineflable satisfaction 
on every object endeared by aflec- 
tionate remembrance. 

The evening hour advanced ; he 
dismissed his attendants, the phy si- 
cian alone remaining in the apart- 
ment. When the clock struck nine 
Sellner’s countenance was suddenly 
illumined, the glow of hope and 
pleasure tlushed lis wan checks, and 
lhe passionately exclaimed, * Jose- 
phine, greet me once more at part- 
ing, that I may overcome the pangs 
of death.” At these words the harp 
breathed forth a strain of jubilee, a 
sudden gleam of light waved round 
the dying man, who, on beholding 
the sign, exclaimed, * I come, I 
cone to thee,” and sunk senscless 
on the couch. It was in vain that 
the astonished physician hastened 
to his assistance, and he too late 
discovered that life had yielded in 
the conflict. It was long before he 
could bring himself to divulge the 
mysterious circumstances which 
had preceded Sellner’s dissolution ; 
but once, in a moment of confi- 
dence, he was insensibly led to 
make tae detail to a few intimate 
friends, and finally produced the 
harp, which he had appropriated to 
himself as a legacy from the dead. 





REMARKABLE EFFECTS OF 
LIGUTNING 


M. TRENCALYE, vicar-general of 


Digne, has sentthe following narra- 
tive, to the Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris. He remarks that the light- 
ning struck the church while the 
bells were ringing :— 

The village of Chateauneuf is si- 
tuated in the commune of Digne, in 
the department of the Lower Alps, 
south-east of the little town of Mous- 
tiers, which is known fora very ex- 
cellent manufactory of earthenware. 
The village stands on the extreme 
point of one of the first Alps, which 
stse amphilhcatrically above Mous 
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tiers. It contains,besides the church 
and parsonage, fourteen houses, on 
an eminence, which is cut off by the 
angles of two other mountains, one 
io the east, and the other to the west. 
The interval which divides the vil- 
lage from the mountain to the east 
is so narrow and deep, that the sight 
of itinspires terror: 105 scattered 
huts, chiefly on the east side of the 
mountain, contain a population of 
500 souls. 

On Sunday, July 11th, 1819, M. 
Salome, clergyman of Moustiers and 
episcopal commissioner, came to 
Chateauneuf to induct a new rector. 
About half an hour past ten, the 
procession went from the parsonage 
to the church. The weather was 
line, only there were some heavy 
clouds in the sky, The new rector 
had begun the celebration of mass, 
A young man, cighteen years of age, 
was singing the epistle, when three 
claps of thunder were heard, instan- 
taneously succeeding each other, 
The mass-book was torn out of his 
hands, and rent to pieces ; he felt 
the flame on his body, which soon 
caught him by the neck. At first, 
he cried aloud ; but he now closed 
his mouth by an involuntary motion, 
was thrown down, and rolled to- 
wards the people assembled in the 
charch, who also sunk upon the 
ground, and were cast out of the 
door of the charch—(Toutes les per- 
sonnes rassemblées dans l’eglise 
avoient été tervassces et jetées ainsi 
hors la porte.) (s soon as he came to 
himself, he returned into the chureh, 
where he found the clergyman of 
Moustiers quite senseless. He im- 
mediately called to his assistance 
some persons who were only slight- 
ty wounded: they lifted up the 
clergyman, extinguished his upper 
garments, which were burning, and, 
by means of vinegar, restored him 
to his senses in two hours. He yo- 
mited a considerable quantity of 
blood. He aflirmed, that he had not 
heard the thunder, and indeed knew 
nothing of what had passed. He 


was carried to the parsonage house. 
The electric fluid had struck the up- 
per part of the gold trimming of bis 
stole, whence it descended, tore off 


pg | Remarkable 
one of his shoes, which it threw to 
the other end of the church, and 
broke the metal buckle. The chair 
on which he sat was also broken to 
pleces, 

On the second day after the event 
the clergyman was conveyed to his 
own house, at Moustiers, where it 
was two munths before his wounds 
were perfectly healed, Tie had a 
wound, some fingers broad, on the 
right shoulder, ancther extended 
from the middle of the back part of 
the right upper arm to the middle 
of the exterior side of the lower arm ; 
a third deep wound went from the 
middie ef the back part of the lett 
upper aria, to the middle of the back 
part of the lower arm, en the same 
side ; a fourth, less considerable and 
shallower, was on the outer side of 
the lower part of the left shoulder ; 
and a fiith, on the upper lip, near 
the nose, Iie was tormented for 
nearly two months by a total de 
privation of sleep: he felt his arms 
flamed, and since that time always 
sullers by the changes of the wea- 
ther. 

A little child was torn out of its 
mother’s arms, and thrown to the 
distance of atx paces: it recovered 
in the open air. The legs of every 
individual felt lamed: the terrified 
womanpresented a dismal speeta- 
ele. The church was filled with a 
thick black smoke, so that objects 
could only be distinguished by the 
glare of tue flames, proceeding from 
the clothes which the Ughtning had 
eci on tire, 

Right persons were killed upon 
the spot. A young woman, of uine- 
teen years of age, was carried Lome 
in a state of insensibility, and dicd 
the following morning, in dreadsul 
ayonies, as her loud lamentations 
evanced. ‘Phe number of the kiiled 
was therefore nine, and that of the 
wouuded, ¢€ iglty-two, 

‘Lhe priest who read wass was 
not touched by the lightuing, pro- 
bably because he wore a silk dress. 

All the dogs that were in the 
eburch were found dead, ia the po- 
sitious in Which they were at the 


meonuent. A woman who was in a 
‘ 


hut, on the Barbin mountain, to the 
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west of Chateauneuf, saw three 
inasses of fire descend in rapid suc- 
cession, which seemed as if they 
would destroy the whole village. it 
is probable that the lightuing first 
struck the cross on the steeple ; it 
was found in the cleit of a rock, at 
the distance of sixteen meters. The 
electric fiuid then passed throngii a 
vent, which it made in the ceiling 
of the church, The pulpit was split 
to picces. In the church there was 
a hollow or channel, halt a mile in 
breadth, which passed under the 
foundation of the church, and ex. 
tended to the pavement ol the street. 
A second went to a stable, lower 
down, where tive sheep and a nian 
were found dead. 


—_—_-—— 
VARIETIES. 


Ancedote of Bishop J¢ wel. — From 
the Britesh Biography.——The excel- 
lent Hooker was born at Heavitree, 
near Exeter, of poor parents, but 
his uncle having some knowledge 
of Jewel, Dishop of Salisbury, took 
a journey thither, and besought hua 
for charity sake to look favourably 
on a poor nephew of his, and be- 
come bis patron. ‘The prelate coa- 
sented, and got him admitted, wheu 
he was about fitteen years of age, 
one ol the Clerks of Corpus Christ! 
College in Gxtord. When he had 
been at college three ycars, he teil 
danverously ail continued 
As soon as he was ri 
ler, 
Salisbury in his way, where he dined 
With the 


Which 
two months. 
covered, he walked to bi tuking 


On his departu 


and bis 


liishop. 
ave lin good council 
benediction, but forgot to give him 
money, Which having considered, he 
sent for bim back. * Riebard,”’ said 
the prelate, ** I for you back 
to lend you a horse,” and he deh- 
vered jute bis hand a walking-stail, 
with which he professed he had 
walked through many parts of Ger- 
inauy : and he added, ** Richard, I 
de not give, but lend you my horse ; 
be sure you be honest, and bring my 
horse back te me at your return this 
way to Oxtord. And Ldo now five 
yuu ten greats tu bear your charses 


he x 


Se tel 











to Exeter; and here be ten groats 
more, Which i charge you to deliver 
to your mother, and teil her LE send 
lier a bishop’s benediction with it, 
aud beg the continuance of her 
prayers forine. And if you bring 
my horse back to me, I will give 
you ten groats moretocarry you on 
foot to the college, and so Ged biess 
you, good Richard. 


Natural History.—A short time 
since, as David Virtue, mason, at 
Auchtertool, a village tour miles 
distant from Kirkaldy in Scotland, 
was dressing a barley mill-sione 
from a large block, after cutting 
away a part, he found an ask or 
lizard imbedded in the stone. It 
was about one inch and a quarter 
long, of a brownish yellow colour, 
round head, with bright sparkling 
projecting eyes. When found, it 
was apparently dead, but after lying 
ahout five months exposed to the 
air, itbegan to shew signs of lite. 
One of the workmen put snulf on 
its eyes, which seemed to give the 
animal much pain: it seon ran 
forwards and backwards with much 
eclerity. After the lapse of about 
half an hour it was brushed off the 
stone and killed. When found, the 
animal was lying in a reund cavity 
coiled up thus—QO, the cavity itselt 
Seing an exact impression ef the 
animal. This stone is naturally a 
litle damp ; and about halfan inch 
all round the animal was of a soft 
sand (moist), the satac colour as the 
animal itself Theie were about 
1+ feet of earth above the rock, and 
the spot where the block, im which 
the lizard was found, was cut from 
the quarry, was about 7 or 8 feet 
deep in the rock, so that the animal 
was from 21 to 22 feet from the sur- 
face. The stone was perfectly solid, 
without fissure, quite hard, and one 
of the best to be gottrom the quarry 
of Cuilaloe, which quarry is’ per- 
haps the best in Scotland. 


Geology.— An interesting paper, in 
the \inerican Philosophical Journal, 
by L. Bringier, Esq. of Louisiana, 
contains observations on the regien 
ofthe Mississipi, and shews clearly 
how thousands of square miles ot 
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land have heen formed by the de- 
posits ofthatriver. The whole state 
of Louisiana is a country but just 
emerging from the water ; and as 
the, Mississipi is ascended, the banks 
of the river gradually rise and again 
descend towards the swamps. The 
Mississipi in all its alluvial region 
may be considered as a river run- 
ning on the top of a hill 24 feet in its 
highest position, the base is three 
miles in its average diameter, and 
reposes on the swamps, which are 
about nine feet above the marshes 
on the sea-shore, for a distance of 
215 miles up the river. From all 
that has been explored of the Mis- 
sissipi river, if is evident that what 
has escaped over its banks in its 
overllowings never returns to it 
ayain. Hence some idea might, 
perhaps, be formed of the enormous 
beds otf timber, leaves, and other 
substances spread over the plains 
by its waters, if it was but known 
how long the Mississipi had been 
floating them over the lower country. 
This inference might be grounded 
upon the quantity constantly scen 
going into the Achafalaya river, 
where several handreds of miles are 
converted into sotid rafts of wood, 
and these disappear every two or 
three years uader beds of sand and 
leaves, by which the bed of the 
Achafalaya is alternately removed 
four or five miles to the east, or tuo 
or three to the west, but mostly tothe 
east, Where it has gained more than 
ten miles since it became an outlet 
of the Mississipi. Least any one 
should hear with ineredulity of the 
enormous quantity ef wood spread 
over the country inundated by the 
river Achafalava, which receives it 
from the Mississim, Mr. Bringier 
observes, that he landed at the 
mouth of that river in 1512, (the river 
itself is but a mouth-branch of the 
Mississipi) when it was atits fullest, 
and he counted the laree trees which 
were perpetually carricd into its cur- 
rentina givep time, and found them 
amount to SCO cubic feet a minute. 
To these may be added the leaves, 
bark, reeds, and muddy sediment, 
making ona maderate calerbation 
30 cubic miles of deposit annually, 
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Uhe Leds of drift wood at the heads 
of the islands in the Mississipi will 
give some idea of the quantity of 
wood brought down the stream of 
thatriver. The laige raft at Red 
River is GO miles in Jength, and in 
many places 15 in breadth, in some 
places composed of pines heaped to- 
gether, and in others of cedars 
matted together with their leaves 








dl)" clr. 








Hience mineral 
coal and bituminous bodies arc, no 


into compact rafts. 


—_— 


doubt. tormed. Under this raft nue 
merous small streams disappear, 
and shew themselves again several 
miles off. A vast portic sof land is 
no doubt formed in this was, and 
that part of America is gradually 
rising to a higher level. 


POETRY, 


— 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE SIGHT OL 


SOME LATE AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


‘Tuose few pale antumn flowers, 
How beautiful they are! 
Than all that went before, 
Phau all the summer store, 
How lovelier far ! 


And why ?—They are the last ! 
The last! the last ! the last ! 
Oh! by that little word, 
How many thoughts are stirr’d— 
Thet sister of the past! 
Pale flowers ! pale perishing flowers ! 
Ye're types of precious things ; 
Types of those bitter moments, 
That flit like life’s enjoymeuts, 
On rapid, rapid wings. 
Last hours with parting dear ones, 
Phat time the fastest spends 
Last tears in silence shed, 
Last words half uttered, 
Last looks of dying friends. 
Who Lut would fain compress 
A life into a day, 
The last day spent with one 
Who, ere the morrow’. sun, 
Must leave us, aud for ay: 


Oh, precious, precious moments 

Pale flowers! ye're types of those 
' dearest ! 
To an eternal close 


The saddest! sweetest 


Pale flowers ! pale perishing flowers ! 
I woo your gentle breath 

f leave the summer rose 

bor younger, blither brows ; 


Tell me of change and death, 
a 
BROKEN SLUMBER. 


Desrarer the drooping willow lard, 
A lovely iujaul pressed the earth, 


Enjoying in its grateful shade 

A little holiday from mirth 
For sleep profound so stilled bis breath, ’ 
His seemed the calm of happy death, 


He woke, and, as he woke, acry 
| hear—and next distinetly trace 
A tear burst from the radiant eye, 
To linger on his rosy face. 
Por care vo turrow had bestowed, 
To indicate the wanderer's road, 


Walking from soft repose to play 

Why boy thus mournfully repine, » 
As though upon thy bosom lay, 

The anxious festering load of mine 
Why cry at recognising lite, 
As when first ushered to its strife ? 


> 


Did Hope delude thee to believe 
Every anticipated ill 


Escaped, that thou should’st widely 
grieve 
To find ‘tis thine to stragyle still ? 


> the taste of Death so sweet 


i1urt sad to Jeave the treat ? 


THE HOUSE-BUILDER. 
Patracted Powrme'sRu in Anthology.) 
Our reaters cannot fail to he pleased with the 
following pecimen of one branch of the 
niaut literature tr an eatraotdinary and > 
werfulnation. The whole volume is well 
worthy a perusal. 


WHATr’'FR thou purposes to do, 
With an unwearied zeal pursue , 
To thine—improve to-day, 
Nor trust to-morrow’'s distant ray. 


day 1s 


A certain man a house would build, 
The place is with materials fill'd ; 
And every thing ts ready there— 

Js it a difficult afluir 


‘ill vou fix the corner-stone ; 
1 itsell 
Day rollson day, and vearon year, 
And nothing vet is dovne— 

Phere’s always something to delay 
Ihe business to another day, 


Yes 


tL wont erect lone. 


And thus in silent waiting stood 

Tie piles of stone and piles of wood , 
Till Death, who in bis vast affairs 
Ne'er puts things off—as men d 
And thus, if | the trath must tell, 
Does his work final/ty and well 
Winked atour hero as he past, 

« Your house is finih’d, sir, at last 


o then 


A narrower house—'t house of clay 


Your palace for anofier day. 


AN ARAB SONG. 
\ ined from a Prose Translations Ly 
Narrative. 


«“ Benorp me,” sung Hassan the fearless 
aud free, 

“On the steed which obeys not a master 
but me, 

Who points like the quills of the cazle 
his vars, 

Aud whose bound oer the desert is light 

as the deer’s. 


Poetry.— Char tudes, Lnigma, ac. 





Behold me with sabre well sharpeued 
aud bright, 
Aud with pistols new flinted and bur- 
nished for fight, 
My cap with fresh scarlet so gaily be- 
done, 
Aud my baldrick ofsilver which gleams 
in the sun. 
When my true love espics me, the heart 
in her breast 
Shall beat quick as the pigeon’s, when 
robbed of her nest ; 
She will hush the hoarse watch-dog, and 
hie to the grove, 
Phat the eyes of her kindred espy not 
her Love ; 
Yet, let them descry me—their wrath I 
defy , 
why sheuld she tremble 
Hassan is nigh > 
Like the hawk from the covey, sele 
his prey, ‘ 
the midst of he 
bear her away. 
tL would mount her behind me,” sung 
Hassan the free, 
* On the steed which obeys net a rider 
but me ; 
points like the eagle's sharp 
feathers his ears, 
And whose bound o’er the desert is light 
as the deer’s ; 
For | come with my sabre, &c.” 


And when 
cting 


Prom tribe, I would 


Who 


CILARADES, ENIGMAS, we. 


— 


(HARADES 


By PG if Bact 


My first is everon the wing, 


And rapid is us motion ; 


Itdoes destroy each earthly thing, 


On land or in the ocean. 


My second surely is a part 


My whole exhibits mortals’ art 


My well known tirst hies fast aways 


vi 


t 


Of every thing, ‘tis trac 


Couspicuously to view, 


By J hn, of Exeter 


Yer every hill and rugged way, 
Conveying joy and sorrow ; 


Whilst in my second you may trace 


site's wintry stage in mortal’s face 
Jncreasing with each morrow 
bards, you'll soon my whole displa 


t ind Lust pa 


, 


what 








By J. Vaff, of Charmouth. 


My first, you will find, is a quarrelsome 
fellow +4 

My nextis his talk when he’s got pretty 
mellow 

My much admired whole you, no doubt, 
willexplore, 

If minutely look 
store 


you over Pomoni's 


ee 


LNIGMAS. 


Buy J. Tucker, of Cornworthy 


Kotnous tair Luna's is my face 
A eraceful tail l wear; 

Not one ofall my uoted race, 
Cau you with me compare. 


It you but upward turn my tail, 
And suo my head depress, 

You both my rank and name will 
Aud make ms val | 


steal, 
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But if my tail vou take awag, 

mu ‘lall my worth destroy :— 

‘To tell my name, kind gents, | pray, 
A moment now employ. 


By J. Matthews, of Dartmout! 
Iv Paradise existed |, 
Yet ne'er appear'd to Adam's eve; 
erations descend, 
Nor shall with time my being end ; 
Around this ever-moving ball, 
I do proceed from great and small ; 
Prom sorrow issue, and from joy; 
Do ott 
Nor legs, nor wings do I possess 








give pleasure, oft ANTIOV 5 

’ 

And vet Pam pot motionless, 

Dat swiftly travel, till at length, 

I'm fore’d to stop for want of streugth:— 
Aud now, ye riddling bards of tame, 
Laert your skill, and shew my name. 





By P. Gove, of E 
Tam aslyelf,so take care of yourself, 
In fun and good humour abound ; 
Ta the country I’ve becn, as may plainly 
be seen; 
youth and with beauty I'm 
crown'd. 


rete? 


With 


DBedeck'd oft with gold, you me may be 
hold, ‘ 
But mourning 1 commonly wear, 
Save Sundays, 50 fine, in red 1 then 
shine, 
Like soldiers. 
With Venus the fair I always appear, 
And Luna, the pride of the night ; 
With Mercury, too, Lhave something to 
do, 
And Jupiter shining so bright 
No fav'rite of Mars, [ delizht not in 
wars, 
Prom earth Pam banish’d, you'll find; 
With honour 
do; 
To justice I'm always inclin'’d 


or Punch ata fair. 


, lis true, I’ve sometimes to 





In Saturn the learned me oft have dis- 
cel ned, 
And do with the naked eye sean ; 
Yet though itseems «queer, seven ni nutl 
in the year 
I never ay unto man, 





}* ar 


Phree days in the week you vainly me 
seek, 
For then I am ne'er to be found ; 
That tune, it is true, I’m conceal'd from 
the view, 
Aud safely entowb’d in the ground 


Bniegnn as, 





Relus, Se. 


In August ‘twas found, 
ibound, 
More then once 1 was seen very cleay; 
And with Phe 


bus, the sun,m the course 
that he run, 


spots in his disk did appear. 


When 


Pray think me not rude should | now, 
bards, coi ‘ lude, 


And briz ipyoe hearer to view 
No lather, no mother, no sister, or bro. > 
ther, 
Though vearly related to vou. 





RESUS, 
Ba FT. Tet, of Charmouth 
Sv, fi 
To visit realms from home afar ; 
That mountain ne 
On whieh, the (. 
My third’s au ancient | ; 
tin the list of fame ; 
A river lastly pray define, 


t, What prompts the hardy tar 


xt must be descried 


‘tis said, 





Pocts 


Recor Le 


Whose stream inebriate as wine :— 
Ti’ true, 

A correspondent’s aame will shew, 
Whose pleasing sweet, harmonious lay 
Doth claim each enigm tlist’s praise. 


niitials, rane’d in order 


— , 
ANSWERS. 
By J. Taft. rf Charmonuth, toa F. Bur- 
meton'’s Rebus, l il / 


Trin vour Rebus trath vou've told 
You are, wy friend, biairs 


IWoof CO 


x years old, 


J. W. Westcott, 


irmionth ; 


of Clist St. George; and J. “Lucker, 
Cornworthy, have answered this Rebu 


tu JU f Charmouth, to 
Luigma, June ith 
Rriicion should our thoughts engage, 
Amidst our vouthful bloom ; 
"Twill tit us for declining age, 
Aud for the awful tomb. 


a 


J.Tut?, of Charmouth, and JTneker, of 
Cornworthy, have answ cred thisknigma, ) 


By the same, to J Tatts Charade, 


June llth 


A cur of Corrre Ladwire 
This answer doth your lines require. 

J. Tucker, of Cornworthy, and J. W 
Westcott, Chist St.George ,have auswer- 
ed this Charade. 








KD 


EF Auswers tothe Prize Enigma, sie ned 
vould have been entitled to the pre 
confess, that we should like to see thew pocticad habits mpl ved on better thangs. 


—, and to the Prize Charade, signed 


s, had then arrived in time. But, we must 





